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FOREWORD 


Since its inception as a teacher training institution, Illinois State 


' Normal University has taken the stand that physical education plays 
; a vital role in the education of youth. ! 
ee CU Richard Edwards in 1862, prior to his appointment as president 
3 f of the new university later to be known as Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, had expressed himself strongly in favor of a program of phys- 
5 ical education in the common schools of the state. He believed “. . . 
j that the common school teacher should be as regularly prepared to 
9 conduct this (physical education) branch of education as to give in- 
; struction in arithmetic or orthography and hence the necessity of 
11 introducing it into the Normal School.”' 
12 Evidence of the advanced thinking of the founders of the new 
Normal University is to be found in the plans for the first building to q 
13 be erected on the campus and in the daily program of physical exer- 
cises provided for the pupils of the Model School. In the basement of 
the building, space was provided for “ . . . boys’ and girls’ play-rooms 
15 for the Model School, to be used in stormy weather,”* thus insuring a 
18 year-round program of activities. 
Dio Lewis had opened the first Normal School in the United States 
18 for the training of teachers of physical education in Boston in the 
19 | summer of 1861.° In all probability the founders of Normal University 
were aware of the wide acceptance accorded the Dio Lewis system of 
21 light gymnastics by the American Institute of Instruction and, being 
alert for progressive ideas that were in keeping with the general 


philosophy of the University, introduced the new Lewis system as a 
part of the general preparation of teachers. 

The 1865-66 Illinois State Normal University catalog carries the 
statement that “Physical exercises will be had daily in all the depart- 
ments. Dr. Lewis’s System of Light Gymnastics is now thoroughly in- 
troduced, and the results are in the highest degree satisfactory.”* 

Charles A. Harper points to the early importance attached to the 
teaching of physical education at Illinois State Normal University 
when he says, “Physical training received perhaps more stress than in 
any other Normal in the country prior to 1890.”° The impact of this 
program upon the common schools of the state undoubtedly was 
; fostered by the graduates of the University who were employed as 
teachers. 


1 Charles A. Harper, Development of the Teachers College in the United 
States (Bloomington, Ill.: McKnight and McKnight, 1955), p. 126. 

2C. E. Hovey, “Principal’s Report,” Illinois Normal University (Spring- 
field, Ill.: Bailhache & Baker, Printers, 1859), p. 53. 
F 2 Fred E. Leonard, A Guide to the History of Physical Education, ed. R. 
3 Tait McKenzie (Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger, 1923), p. 352. 
5 4 Catalog of the State Normal University for the Academic Year Ending 
June 28, 1866 (Normal, Illinois. Printed by N. C. Nason, Peoria, Illinois, 1866), 

3S. 

” 5 Harper, op. cit., p. 124. 
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During the ensuing years, as schools became more and more 
aware of their responsibilities in connection with the general health 
and well-being of their pupils, advances in the area of professional 
preparation in this field were made to keep pace with the demands 
for qualified teachers. 

By 1923 plans were developed to provide a two-year curriculum 
largely devoted to the specialization of teachers of physical education. 
In 1931 the two-year curriculum was expanded to a four-year pro- 
gram following the pattern of other areas of specialization in which a 
major field of preparation was supplemented by a minor in a second 
teaching field. This practice of combining classroom teaching with the 
teaching of physical education has continued as a basic pattern for 
students majoring in physical education. 

In 1953 the Teachers College Board approved the request of the 
Department of Health and Physical Education for Men to permit of- 
ferings in graduate study in this field. 


—C. E. Horton 
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THE PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AT 
ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY 


C. E. Horton* 


Interest in physical education as a responsibility of public educa- 
tion lies deeply rooted in American life. In its early stages physical 
exercise was closely associated with national security and survival. 
Vigorous health was essential to success in the defense of the country 
and the leaders of the nation were strong in their insistence that some 
—* physical exercise be included in the over-all education of 
youth. 

As early as 1749 Benjamin Franklin had advocated the inclusion 
of physical exercises in the curriculum of the proposed new academy 
for the education of youth in Pennsylvania. Franklin had become 
much interested in the healthful effects of athletic activities upon the 
body as a result of his own experiences in swimming. It appears only 
natural, then, that in founding the new academy he should strongly 
recommend that the curriculum include swimming along with run- 
ning, leaping, and wrestling as a means of keeping the youth of Penn- 
sylvania healthy.’ 

Later, Thomas Jefferson in making plans for the founding of the 
University of Virginia similarly expressed belief in the importance of 
physical exercise as a proper function of the University. In a communi- 
cation to the Virginia legislature he wrote: “We have proposed no 
formal provision for the gymnastics of the school, although a proper 
object of attention for every institution of youth.”? 

From these beginnings interest in physical training spread 
through many New England colleges. Qualified teachers, however, 
were few, and there were as yet no training centers to replace those 
teachers who, having found more lucrative positions in other fields, 
gradually drifted away from physical education to more desirable 
positions. 

Schools for the preparation of teachers of physical education 
were unknown prior to 1861. The New York City High School had 
been experimenting with a plan of having some of the better qualified 
boys in the school serve as instructors in such events as “. . . leaping, 
climbing, pitching, and in other varieties of muscular skill and exer- 
tion.” 

The urgency for qualified teachers of physical education who 


* Director of the Division of Health and Physical Education, Head of the 
Department of Health and Physical Education for Men 

1 Report of the Commissioner of Education for the Year 1891-92 (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1894), p. 495. 

2 Ibid., p. 497. 

3 Tbid., p. 503. 
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could meet the needs of American youth, especially in schools where 
much of the work had to be carried on without elaborate equipment, 
and often in the classroom, was becoming increasingly apparent. Dio 
Lewis had been experimenting with a system of light gymnastics that 
could be used without heavy apparatus, and, encouraged by the 
favorable attention he received from the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, opened a school for the training of teachers of physical education 
during the summer of 1861.‘ This was the first attempt in America to 
provide teachers who would be prepared to carry gymnastics into the 
classroom in a manner never before tried.° 

The founders of Illinois State Normal University, alerted for up- 
to-the-minute practices in teacher preparation, must have been at- 
tracted by the wide acceptance given the Lewis system since they in- 
troduced it as part of the regular program of instruction in 1866 and 
engaged W. L. Pillsbury, a former student of Lewis, to conduct the 
work. It was Pillsbury’s obligation to provide leadership for instructing 
pupils of the University in the various activities of the system.® 

By 1897 the need for public-school teachers in Illinois who could 
teach physical education along with other school subjects had brought 
out a new emphasis in the offerings provided by Illinois State Normal 
University for teaching in this field. While physical-education offer- 
ings were included in the general curriculum primarily as a personal 
service to the University student, attention was beginning to be focused 
on the possible preparation of teachers to teach this subject. 

Broad recognition of the educational benefits, other than the phys- 
ical, that might be derived from a planned program of physical edu- 
cation had not gained wide acceptance. Exercises were given for their 
beneficial effects upon the various body systems. It is not surprising, 
then, to find the University adopting the Emerson system of physical 
culture, which came to prominence in 1901. Emerson, who was the 
head of the Emerson College of Oratory in Boston, had developed a 
system of physical culture embodying some three hundred exercises 
designed to restore the sick to health and to secure harmonious bodily 
education for the strong.’ While this system too was largely a service 
for the personal benefit of University students, it was offered with the 
thought that the exercises might prove valuable as a methods back- 
cround for the teaching of these activities after graduation. 

Some evidence that serious thought was being given to the prac- 
tical aspects of teaching physical education is shown by the fact that 
a limited amount of practice teaching was offered. Evidently the pres- 
sure was being felt for athletic coaches, because opportunities were 


4 Thid., p. 516. 

5 Fred E. Leonard, A Guide to the History of Physical Education, ed. R. 
Tait McKenzie (Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger, 1923), p. 257. 

® Charles A. Harper, Development of the Teachers College in the United 
States (Bloomineton, Ill.: McKnight and McKnight, 1935), p. 126. 


7 Charles W. Emerson, Physical Culture (Boston: Emerson College of 
Oratory, c. 1891), p. xiii. 


provided for a few students who expected to direct the athletic pro- 
grams in schools where they might be employed to teach athletic 
games on the campus as a partial preparation. Actual student teach- 
ing in physical education for men did not begin until some time later. 

By 1909 interest in the preparation of teachers of physical edu- 
cation had developed to a point where it was apparently felt necessary 
to enlarge upon the offerings of the University. As a consequence a 
department of physical education was created. A statement in the 
1909-10 catalog indicates that the department was created “. . . be- 
cause the state needs, as teachers, men and women of sound health 
who are trained to care for the physical welfare of their pupils and 
set before them for imitation the example of a dignified and erect 
bearing.”* Emphasis was still being placed upon the “physical” aspects 
of the program. It was not until the twenties that the values inherent 
in a broad program of physical education contributing to the personal 
and social development of pupils were generally accepted. 

The establishment of a department of physical education occurred 
at a time when the professional preparation of teachers of physical 
education was expanding in America. Brownell states that “There 
were 14 or 15 recognized training schools by 1912.° By 1918 the 
number had expanded to twenty institutions. Illinois State Normal 
University offered its first professional courses in 1910, and, while not 
fully prepared to provide a specialized curriculum in this field, it was 
nevertheless one of the first institutions in the state to recognize the 
need and to take steps toward preparing teachers in this area. In all, 
eight courses appeared in the catalog. Of these, five were elective. 
They were designed to give the student a basic teaching knowledge of 
seasonal sports. One of the electives was devoted entirely to a study 
of principles and methods of teaching physical education. 

Public opinion was beginning to look favorably upon a program 
of physical education for the public schools as a means of promoting 
physical fitness on a national basis. The Illinois State Legislature in 
1915, reacting in part to the findings of draft boards, enacted the first 
law in Illinois requiring the teaching of physical education in all of 
the public-supported schools of the state. The responsibility for the 
preparation of teachers in this field to meet the needs of public schools 
fell to the teacher-training institutions. 

A growing interest in another direction was beginning to express 
itself. The play program under the leadership of Dr. Thomas D. Wood 
of Columbia University was gaining headway rapidly. Wood, Heath- 
erington, and others recognized the educational values of play activities 
which eventually became the basis for the foundation of modern 
physical education. One of the first indications of the recognition of 


8 “Annual Catalog, Course of Study and Announcements for 1909-10,” The 
Normal School Quarterly, Series 7, No. 22 (July, 1909), p. 71. 

® Clifford Brownell, “The Preparation of Teachers in Health and Physical 
Education,” American Physical Education Review, XXXIV (May, 1929), 
278 ff. 
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physical education in this modern setting at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity appeared in 1921 in a statement by Lydia Clark, who was then 
head of the Department of Physical Education for Women at the Uni- 
versity. In a bulletin on “Physical Education and the Interests of 
Children” she pointed out: “. . . it is our duty . .. to study the 
growth, development, and interests of children at the various ages; . . . 
to consider methods of presentation and the approach that will appeal 
to the various stages of growth, interest, and development; . . . to 
experiment with types of subject-matter; and . . . to measure the 
results of the work.”?® 

Miss Clark’s program was an outgrowth from the natural play 
tendencies of children. Instead of emphasizing simply the body- 
building qualities of play she presented a balanced program that took 
into account the social, moral, and emotional attributes as well. Per- 
haps for the first time, at Normal, there was put into practice a 
modern program that was planned to meet the developmental needs 
of children in the early grades. 

Specialized preparations for men teachers of physical education 
began in 1924. At that time a two-year program was introduced which 
permitted students to take a major in physical education and a minor 
in another field. Fundamentally, the curriculum recognized the need 
for four general areas of preparation: (1) a basic skills area needed 
by those who were required to teach at the elementary levels; (2) a 
functional recreational area in which the teacher must be prepared to 
provide recreational outlets for children commensurate with the skills 
they possessed; (3) the competitive athletic area for those who required 
more extensive experiences in strenuous forms of athletic games; and 
(4) the area of adaptive or corrective physical education. 

In 1931 the two-year program was expanded to four years. For the 
first time men who wanted to teach physical education and to coach 
athletic teams were able to earn a bachelor’s degree with a major in 
this field. The expanded curriculum, together with an enlarged staff of 
experienced teachers, not only provided extensive teacher preparation 
for both elementary and secondary teaching but also brought under 
one department the administration of extracurricular activities. 

The athletic program, which had been formally organized in the 
late 90’s, drew its participants largely from students who were inter- 
ested in sports chiefly for recreational value. Various faculty members 
served as coaches for these teams. Even as late as 1923 faculty mem- 
bers from other departments were assigned coaching duties with 
athletic teams. Since many of the coaches in the state had received 
their preparation as members of athletic teams, the intercollegiate 
program had developed into a training center for them. 

With the development of highly organized intercollegiate athletics, 
participation was necessarily limited and the need for a separate pro- 


10 Lydia Clark and Ruth B. Glassow, “Physical Education and the Inter- 
ests of Children, The Normal School Quarterly, Series 20, No. 81 (October, 
1921), p. 4. 
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gram for those who did not compete on varsity teams grew. Intra- 
mural athletics had always been an important outlet that supplied the 
recreational needs of students. In some areas it had been highly 
organized. Tennis, for example, had an independent organization 
whose members provided funds for the upkeep of the tennis courts 
through membership fees. 

When the two-year curriculum was introduced in 1923, intra- 
mural activities were held in a number of sports but were not yet 
entirely under the direction of the department of physical education. 
With the expanded department, it was possible to provide faculty 
leadership and to initiate an outstanding intramural program on the 
campus. Likewise the directorship of athletics was made possible. 
Thereafter professional direction within the department could be given 
to the intramural and interschool branches of service. 

That the bringing of all physical-education activities together 
into one department was important is apparent from the fact that it 
enabled the staff to equip students majoring in physical education 
with the organizational and administrational aspects of the entire 
program as they would apply in teaching situations. It further aided 
in emphasizing the close relationship that exists between these various 
aspects of the program and did much to insure the preparation of 
teachers who were qualified to meet the growing demands for a 
broad program of physical education at the elementary- and second- 
ary-school levels. 

In the following reports the attempt has been made to point up 
the values inherent in varied forms of activities promoted by the de- 
partment in the preparation of teachers of physical education. 


INTERSCHOOL ATHLETICS 
Howarp J. Hancock* 


Few people will challenge the statement that athletics has been - 
and still is an important feature in the American way of life. Athletic 
activities are enjoyed by all age groups and by people from all walks 
of life, either as participants or spectators. 

In earlier times the games were not a part of the school program 
as they are today. Interested students organized teams and played the 
games on an intramural basis or competed against similar teams from 
nearby schools. Financial support was shared by the players and not 
given by the school. Soon school administrators realized that great inter- 
est was taken in these activities by the student bodies as ‘well as by the 


* Associate Professor of Health and Physical Education, Director of 
Athletics 
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players. They reasoned that this interest might be an asset in promot- 
ing education if the games were under the direction and control of 
the school. As a result the schools of America, almost without excep- 
tion, have adopted programs of interschool athletics as an integral 
and important phase of their educational program. 

Sound leadership is the most important factor in the success of 
interschool athletics. Those in charge must be constantly alert to the 
common dangers—-namely, overemphasis, unsportsmanlike conduct, 
and gambling. They should keep in mind that athletic activities are 
primarily for the participants. 

The program of competitive athletics should include as many 
sports as possible in order to give competition to students of various 
interests. The limiting factors are finances, equipment, playing space, 
and personnel. Sports should not be sponsored if adequate equipment, 
adequate playing space, and adequately trained coaches are not 
available. 

The amount of stress that should be placed on winning is often 
debated. Certainly players should be encouraged to do their best in 
order to achieve success. Often the difference between winning and 
losing is small. A little additional effort will frequently result in a 
winning score, whereas lack of extra effort will usually result in a 
losing score. Winning at any cost, however, should never be tolerated. 

An adequate training period should precede competition in all 
athletics so that injury to the contestants may be avoided, and a 
thorough physical examination should be given before the training 
period begins. As a result of the planned preliminary training period, 
the athlete will develop in co-ordination, speed, strength, and endur- 
ance and will be fitted for the vigorous competition of his particular 
sport. 

Since the number of players on athletic teams is limited, a well- 
organized program of intramurals will afford an opportunity for 
players of less natural ability to compete. In order to have “activity 
in sports for all,” a school must have a well-rounded physical-educa- 
tion program consisting of class activities, intramurals, and interschool 
athletics. 

The athletic program at Illinois State Normal University consists 
of competition in the following sports: football, cross country, basket- 
ball, wrestling, swimming, baseball, track, tennis, and golf. There are 
“B” team schedules in football and basketball. The schedules are as 
extensive as finances will permit. It appears that the Illinois State 
Normal University program of athletics, under the direction of men 
concerned with the development of players into future coaches, affords 
sound, practical training for such development. 
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COACHING AS A PROFESSION 
Epwin G. Struck* 


Some four or five decades ago it was not uncommon for the coach 
to be a member of the faculty who was assigned the job of coaching 
but who had no special interest in it or training for it. In some in- 
stances the coach was not even a member of the faculty but some 
fellow around town who had free time during the late afternoons and 
evenings to devote to the task. 

Since that time coaching has become an integral, vital, and recog- 
nized phase of the teaching profession. Coaches are technical special- 
ists who meet the same high standards of general education, profes- 
sional education, and teaching-field preparation as teachers in other 
subject-matter and service areas of the school curriculum. 

Athletics occupies a somewhat unique place. in the educational 
plan. Public interest is high: consequently the newspapers, the radio, 
and, more recently, television give extensive coverage to many phases 
of the program. Athletics is also an activity in which motivation of 
participants presents no problem. The drive to excel provides tre- 
mendous incentive for boys to strive for ever higher and higher levels 
of performance. Athletic contests are conducted in an atmosphere 
which is frequently highly charged with emotions. Thus, in situations 
which the public is watching, for which boys have devoted long and 
hard hours of intensive preparation, and at which feelings are likely 
to run high, coaches assume the great responsibility of guiding the 
development in boys of desirable attitudes toward teammates, oppon- 
ents. and society. Sportsmanship is, after all, nothing more than 
gentlemanly conduct. And it is largely the job of the coach to aid in 
the development of habits which will enable boys to be gentlemen 
even in trying situations. 

The objectives of athletics must always be in harmony with the 
broad objectives of education and with the more specific objectives of 
physical education. Coaches of the popular team sports usually operate 
under considerable pressure. It is natural for the public to want win- 
ning teams. There are cases in which coaches have been relieved of 
their jobs because they failed to win. On the other hand, there are 
numerous cases in which coach-educators have remained in one job 
for many years, the public taking the good seasons with the bad. 
These coaches are men who have been able to harmonize the desire 
to excel with the sound educational development of boys, keeping in 
mind that the attainment of educational objectives need not be in 
disharmony with the desire to win. 

Most of the men who enter the coaching profession do so in the 
smaller schools. It is natural and desirable that they seek advance- 
ment to positions of greater financial remuneration and prestige. To 


* Assistant Professor of Health and Physical Education for Men 
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gain advancement they usually find it necessary to seek in-service 
training. Professional magazines and books are available; furthermore, 
many schools sponsor clinics at which the leading coaches of the na- 
tion discuss technical phases of the game. There are also summer 
schools, many of which offer graduate credit for coaching courses. 
This credit can be counted toward the advanced degree which is very 
necessary for advancement in the profession. 

Coaching is a job of long hours: hours spent in planning for the 
game, for the season, and for future seasons; hours spent in conferring 
with boys, in making trips, and in the taking care of many details, 
such as purchasing and caring for equipment, making schedules, hiring 
officials, and lining fields. It is not a job for a “clock watcher.” 

Coaching is hard work. It is work, however, which provides great 
opportunities for guidance in the development of proper attitudes in 
adolescents. The realization that boys in athletics represent their 
team, their school, and their community must ever be present. Their 
conduct on the field, in the community, in hotels, in public eating 
establishments, and on public buses presents challenges which cannot 
be ignored. It is also work which provides great satisfactions. It is 
distinctly satisfying for a coach to strive hard and long with a group 
of boys and to watch them perform outstanding feats of physical skill. 
But it is even more satisfying to have a part in the growth and develop- 
ment of boys and to see them mature into men who take their places 
as respected members of the community in which they choose to live. 


THE SERVICE PROGRAM 
J. Russet, STeete* 


The four semesters of required service courses at Illinois State 
Normal University have as a foundation the objectives of the service 
program in physical education in all of the teachers colleges in Illinois. 
Generally, the program attempts to meet the developmental and re- 
creational needs of students while in college: to provide a basis for 
the selection of healthful, recreational activities for personal use; and 
to develop appreciation for the place of physical education in an in- 
tegrated school curriculum. 

The enrollment in these courses, called recreational activities, is 
primarily made up of University freshmen and sophomores. Each 
class meets three times a week, and one hour of credit per semester is 
given for the work. A variety of individual and team activities is in- 
cluded in the offerines in an effort to provide the opportunity for a 
student to choose activities in which he has an interest. The intra- 


* Assistant Professor of Health and Physical Education for Men, Assistant 
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mural program offers him a chance to continue to develop these 
interests during and after the time he is enrolled in physical-education 
service classes. 

These activities are primarily seasonal and include such sports as 
softball, flag football, golf, tennis, badminton, volleyball, swimming, 
folk and social dance, soccer, wrestling, archery, basketball, stunts 
and tumbling, and modern dance. Instruction is given by members of 
the department who have had experience with the particular activities 
being taught and who are aware of the place of each course in the 
total program. 

The general physical-education examinations required of all 
entering freshmen are used as a basis for determining the type and 
extent of recreational activity in which students may participate. The 
constant objective of safeguarding the health interests of all students 
requires that those who have a limiting health condition do not par- 
ticipate in certain activities. Those who are classified as “adaptive” 
by the Health Service are assigned to special developmental sections. 
Only a few students have physical limitations which prohibit them 
from taking part in either the regular or adaptive program. 

Students who have been in military service are not required to 
take courses in recreational activities. The emphasis placed upon 
physical fitness by all branches of the military service is such that 
many of the objectives of the Illinois State Normal University service 
program have been met. This exemption also gives veterans the op- 
portunity to complete their graduation requirements at as early a 
date as possible. 


INTRAMURAL ACTIVITIES FOR MEN 
Eucene L. 


Sports activities, for fun and competition, have played an im- 
portant part in the life of civilized man, not only reflecting the 
culture but also greatly contributing to its development. The values of 
these competitive and recreational activities are not exhausted by their 
contribution to physical excellence, to the varied aspects of health, 
nor even to the desirable qualities of worthy citizenship. They are 
also to be found in what is often called the “competitive spirit”” which 
welcomes the opportunity of a contest for the sheer joy of testing 
one’s skill and prowess, which accepts a challenge because it is a chal- 
lenge and because young men want to be active. 

No accurate figure exists which indicates the extent to which the 
people of the United States participate in competitive and recrea- 
tional sports. Some estimates have been made, but at best they are 
only estimates. For example, Menke’s New Encyclopedia of Sports 
places the number of bowlers at 10,000,000 to 15,000,000. If large 
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numbers of the people of a nation not only enjoy participating in 
active sports and games but also delight in the thrill of achievement 
and in the honor of real accomplishment, then it can be reasonably 
assumed that that civilization will have within it certain aspects of 
greatness. 


It has been natural that school men have turned their attention 
to the recreational and health needs of the student body. Most ad- 
ministrators have long realized the need for recreation and the values 
accruing from recreational participation. In spite of this realization 
many of the elementary and secondary schools are without proper 
leadership and lack the program planning which would provide ade- 
quate intramural and recreational opportunities for their students. 


Providing student recreation is a legitimate school function, part 
of which is carried on through the services of the intramural sports 
program. This phase of physical education is the most universally ap- 
proved. Almost without exception students, school administrators and 
teachers, and the lay public endorse the purpose and the scope of 
intramural sports. Schools today are moving toward the objective of 
providing instruction in the skills of a great variety of activities that 
can or will be used in the intramural program or will be valuable for 
recreation in adult life. Better administration of the intramural pro- 
gram should result from the increased numbers of young men now 
taking four-year professional courses in physical education, recreation, 
and athletics. 

As a phase of comprehensive physical education the activities 
comprising the intramural program should be much the same as those 
that constitute the broad base of physical education. In its organiza- 
tion, therefore, the intramural program should provide opportunities 
for all students to experience, on a voluntary basis, the activities in 
which they receive instruction in the basic program of physical edu- 
cation. 

The program of interschool athletics as it is known today had its 
beginning in intramural sports. Since this program provides participa- 
tion opportunities for the accelerated or gifted student, the intramural 
program is intended primarily for those who will normally not find it 
possible to participate in competitive sports. Thus through the intra- 
mural program the school extends to all students the opportunity to 
derive the pleasures as well as the educational benefits from partici- 
pation. 

From its inception in the middle of the nineteenth century, partici- 
pation in intramural activities has been voluntary on the part of the 
student. Although incentives have traditionally been used to encourage 
participation, there has been little demand for academic credit for 
such activity. The rewards of intramural participation lie not in 
academic credit nor in material awards, but rather in the social and 
moral benefits and in the real fun and pleasure that flow from par- 
ticipation. 


If, as is generally recognized, personal happiness is a worthy ideal 
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of education, what better opportunity for the realization of the out- 
comes of education is there than the happiness derived from partici- 
pation in sports activities and the personal satisfaction a player re- 
ceives when he submerges personal glorification for the best interests 
of his group? 

The intramural sports program at Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity offers a wide variety of sports activities for all men of the Uni- 
versity. Offered originally as an “overflow” program for those who 
did not participate in intercollegiate sports, the activities engaged in 
have grown constantly in popularity. At the present practically every 
sport in which young men are interested, within the limits of time 
and facilities, is included. 

Illinois State Normal University offers two types of intramu 
sports programs: competitive sports and non-competitive or recrea- 
tional sports. Both programs are maintained to provide opportunities 
for participation in the types of activities which are desired. The 
intramural program is a logical continuation of the required program 
and is planned in an effort to secure maximum benefit from instruc- 
tion through voluntary participation. 

The following brief summary of intramural sports participation 
during the school year of 1952-53 demonstrates the value of the pro- 
gram: 


Sport Participants 

Baseball 77 

Basketball 360 

Bowling 133 

Flag Football 158 

Softball 125 

Volleyball 118 
Total number of men in school 996 
Total number of men participating in intramurals 540 
Per cent of men participating in intramurals 543 


STUDENT TEACHING EXPERIENCES 
IN THE LABORATORY SCHOOLS 


Burton O’Connor*, ARLEY F. 
C. E. Horton 


Student-teaching experience is given to physical-education majors 
and minors in a variety of situations in the laboratory-school program. 


The physical-education program in student teaching relates to the . 


total program of training teachers by offering experience in planning 
the program, in demonstrating and teaching techniques and skills of 
various activities, and in organizing general class procedure. Physical- 
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education laboratory experience purports to attain the same general 
laboratory objectives as are stated in a previous issue of Teacher Edu- 
cation: it “should be used to implement theory”; it “should be used as 
a field of activity through which the student, as a result of the prob- 
lems encountered and questions raised, will become aware of his need 
for further study”; and it “should furnish an opportunity for an in- 
structor to study with the student the effectiveness of the student in 
guiding actual teaching-learning situations and to offer him immediate 
help.”? 

The teaching of theory in the laboratory school involves the ap- 
plication and implementation of the principles, laws, and concepts 
previously learned by the student teacher in academic departments. 
The program provides teachers the opportunity to implement the 
theories and principles of teaching physical-education activities and 
to test them in action. 

The student teacher of physical education can see a need for 
making plans because plans are really needed in his learning situation 
as it is revealed to him on the playing field or in the gymnasium. 

The policy followed by the Department of Health and Physical 
Education for Men provides for student-teaching experience on both 
the high-school and elementary-school level. However, in recent years 
at least, most student teachers have elected to concentrate on one level 
or the other. They may then elect to do their student teaching in physi- 
cal education at their chosen level and in most instances may do prac- 
tice teaching in their minor field at the same level. This emphasis pre- 
pares them for a wide variety of experience and gives them a back- 
ground which may serve them well in that it broadens their oppor- 
tunity for securing a regular teaching position, which oftentimes, 
particularly during the first years of employment, requires teaching 
in more than one field. 

It is also a policy not to assign more than two student teachers to 
any one physical-education class. Thus the student teacher gains much 
experience in teaching and planning a variety of activities including 
team and individual sports, tumbling, square and folk dance, social 
dance, and co-recreational class activities. The program is planned 
in units of work with particular attention given to objectives, class 
organization, proper sequence of presenting material, correct demon- 
stration of techniques and skills, and evaluation of pupil learning. 
Space requirements, facilities and equipment needed, and time allot- 
ment for teaching each technique, skill, and activity provide some of 
the problems that the student teacher is forced to consider in plan- 
ning the program. Evaluation is done by the student teachers in co- 
operation with the supervisor and is based on the ability, attendance, 
and general attitude of the pupil. Ability is determined on the basis of 
skill tests, as well as on the basis of subjective judgment in certain 
activities. 

1“The Place of Professional Laboratory Experiences in a Teacher-Educa- 
tion Program,” Teacher Education, XVI (December, 1953), pp. 8-10. 
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The laboratory-school program in physical education provides the 
opportunity for making instruction vitally meaningful. The student 
can actually encounter practical probiems relating to the teaching- 
learning situation and its complexities. He has the opportunity to en- 
counter practical problems at the same time he is being instructed in 
special methods in physical education. His student-teaching experience 
should be the capstone of his training and preparation for teaching. 
He is just one step removed from the time when he may expect to 
assume the responsibilities of teaching in the public school. Five semes- 
ter hours of credit in student teaching and special methods in the field 
of physical education are required for graduation. Physical-education 
majors may do two semesters of student teaching in their first field. 
The minors usually do one semester teaching in physical education. 
The supervisor with whom the student teacher does his practice 
teaching also teaches the special methods. Physical-education students 
are responsible for other duties over and above their regular class 
assignments. They are responsible for care, repair, and proper use of 
equipment. They have the opportunity to officiate various games and 
to supervise the high-school noon-hour and the intramural programs. 
They also have the opportunity to attend high-school faculty meet- 
ings as well as athletic and other extracurricular events, although 
these are not required at the present time. Whenever the student 
teacher’s schedule permits, he may assist in the coaching of high-school 
athletic teams. Student teachers are made aware of the necessity for 
good appearance and are taught to establish behavior patterns which 
are in conformity with those expected of individuals about to enter the 
teaching profession. The handling of all types of disciplinary prob- 
lems is discussed in special-methods classes, and the opportunity is 
given to the student teacher actually to solve certain disciplinary 
problems as they present themselves. 

Activities offered in the laboratory-school program include soccer, 
speedball, touch football, basketball, volleyball, softball, wrestling, 
tumbling, mass games, relays, modified track, games of low organiza- 
tion, self-testing, and individual sports activities. Various co-recrea- 
tional types of activities are offered as well as co-recreational square, 
folk, and social dancing. : 

The athletic program at the University High School includes 
interscholastic teams in football, basketball, wrestling, track, baseball, 
golf, and tennis. There is a freshman-sophomore schedule for the 
younger boys in all the major team sports. The intramural program 
and noon-hour recreational program during the winter months in- 
clude volleyball, basketball, dancing, and sedentary games. 

The elementary schools have a well-rounded, program of intra- 
mural activities. Limited interscholastic competition in certain sports 
is permitted with outside schools. 

The entire program of student teaching is designed to effect a 
well-rounded background of pre-service teaching. 
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OFF-CAMPUS STUDENT TEACHING 
C. E. Horton 


Many students do their student teaching away from the campus. 
Arrangements are made through the supervisor of off-campus student 
teaching for students to observe, and to assist with, the practical 
duties of experienced teachers in the public schools of the state. 

Students who do their teaching off campus are assigned to a 
community for a period of nine weeks. They assume all of the re- 
sponsibilities of a teacher in the school with the exception of full-time 
teaching. 

Off-campus assignments are made to fit the areas of preparation; 
the student who has, for example, a major in physical education and a 
minor in industrial arts is placed in a matching situation in a school 
where he is to do student teaching. In other words, if his minor is 
strong in general shop, drafting, or the like, he is assigned to a school 
where these subjects receive considerable emphasis. This careful as- 
signment eliminates the possibility of a student’s being placed in a 
school which stresses some other area in his minor field than the one 
in which he is proficient. Similar arrangements are made for students 
with other areas of specialization. 

The advantages of this type of student teaching are manifold. 
The student becomes essentially a member of the faculty with full 
responsibility for the school’s over-all policy in the education of youth. 
He attends faculty meetings, assists with extracurricular activities, 
observes and assists with the conduct of classes, and in general per- 
forms the duties expected of a regularly employed teacher. 

Students who have completed this off-campus experience have 
little difficulty in entering into full-time teaching responsibilities be- 
cause of the rich experiences that they have had in practical situations 
in selected public schools of the state. 


THE “N” CLUB 


Cart D. Hetptr* 


The letterman’s organization at Illinois State Normal University, 
the “N” Club, was originated in 1926 as a successor to the former 
Varsity Club. The requirements for membership in the “N” Club are 
that a letter be won in a varsity sport and that the applicant be 
formally initiated in either the fall or spring ceremony. The “N” Club 
has an average membership of seventy-five men. 

Along with attempting to promote sportsmanship among all men 
students, the Club helps with the conduct of various athletic functions 
on the campus and encourages good fellowship with visiting teams. | 


* Assistant Professor of Health and Physical Education for Men 
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It also works toward a high standard of scholarship among present 
and potential members and toward the creation and maintenance of 
worthwhile tradition in relation to athletics for both students and 
alumni. 

One of the most important Club activities comes at Homecoming 
each year when a special “N” Club committee organizes the all-schooi 
election for Homecoming queen and sponsors all of the activities of 
the queen and her court in the parade, at the dances, and at the 
football game. Club members also join with Gamma Phi in holding 
a reception for alumni at Homecoming. Sponsoring the Goodwill 
Dance after the football game with Illinois Wesleyan University and 
serving as hosts for the McLean County Basketball Tournament are 
other activities which keep “N” Club members busy during out-of- 
class hours. 

A regular activity of the “N” Club is to operate concessions at the 
various Illinois State Normal University athletic events. Members 
are paid for their work with the concessions, and a major part of 
the profits are used to purchase equipment for the athletic department 
which might not otherwise be obtained. In recent years a motion- 
picture camera and projector as well as an electric basketball score- 
board were “N” Club projects. 

The highest honor given to an “N” Club member each year is 
the Redbird Award—won by a senior member who has shown both 
athletic and scholastic achievement during his stay at Illinois State 
Normal University. A handsome medal is awarded the winner, and 
his name is inscribed on a permanent trophy. The social highlight of 
the season comes in the spring when “N” Club members and a number 
of faculty guests attend an annual dinner dance. 


GAMMA PHI 


F. GILLett 


Gamma Phi, an honorary gymnastic fraternity, was organized in 
1928. The stated purpose of the organization was “to promote the 
interests of physical education among the students of the University 
and to honor gymnastic excellence in the individual members of the 
student body and faculty by election to membership.” This avowed 
purpose has remained constant throughout the years. Membership 
was open to all students majoring in the department and was spon- 
sored by the head of the department. Other faculty members also 
took part in the activities of the fraternity. 

From its beginning, Gamma Phi took an active part in campus 
affairs with the exception of the World War II years when activities 
ceased. 


The minutes record regular participation in Homecoming pa- 
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rades, house decorations, and intramurals. In addition, the annual 
Gamma Phi Circus has, since its beginning in 1930, been presented 
each spring, except during the War years. 

Although the organization had its beginning primarily as a de- 
partmental club, the annual Circus gave it a universal appeal; as a 
consequence its membership began to include men students from other 
departments and, in 1941, women students. 


The contributions that the Circus has made to life of the Uni- 
versity are many and varied. To the participating students it has been 
a means of self expression and an outlet for various talents. The 
Circus has offered an opportunity for a student to develop his skill in 
any area of gymnastic ability that has appealed to him, whether it be 
juggling, rope spinning, tumbling, riding a unicycle, balancing on a 
perch pole, walking a tight wire, or swinging on a trapeze. In addition, 
he has learned to work with other people and to coordinate his efforts 
and his skills into a unified production. He has acquired the poise and 
confidence that come from performing before large crowds. He has 
developed pride in his personal accomplishments and loyalty for his 
organization. 

To the University in general, Gamma Phi has made its greatest 
contributions in the area of public relations. The appearances of the 
Circus and the Circus Band in various communities of the state have 
created a great amount of interest in and favorable comment about 
the University. In addition, members going out to teach have stimu- 
lated the interest of the local people in their physical-education pro- 
grams by putting on demonstrations that point up the various aspects 
of their program. Their ability to do a good job of teaching plus their 
ability to present the results of their work to the public has been 
beneficial, not only to them but also to the University. 

Gamma Phi has annually contributed to the Community Chest 
fund and the Cancer fund; during the past year it contributed one- 
third of the gross receipts from the Circus to the Student Union Fund, 
as well as forty dollars to the Campus Sign Fund. 

Social affairs, which have always been an integral part of the 
organization’s activities, have in recent years taken the form of an 
Open House for new pledges in the fall, a Christmas party, an “After 
the Circus” party, and a spring picnic. 

Gamma Phi annually awards a service pin to a senior man and a 
senior woman who have made an outstanding contribution to the 
organization. Each pledge upon election to membership receives a 
chenille emblem and an authorization to wear a distinctive jacket 
which serves to identify members on the campus. 


The Department of Physical Education recognizes the many 
benefits to the students that are to be derived from participation in 
both the social and the professional activities of the organization. 
Membership and participation are encouraged for all students in the 
department. 
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PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES OF THE FACULTY 


Dr. Florence P. Davis, professor of 
home economics and director of the divi- 
sion of home economics education, at- 
tended the College and University Home 
Economics conference in Springfield on 
August 5. Miss Davis is chairman of the 
Illinois College and University group. 


Dr. Chris A. DeYoung, professor of 
education and director of secondary edu- 
cation, gave a commencement address 
entitled ‘“Good-Looking Graduates” at 
Pana High School on June 4. He spoke 
to an elementary-school science workshop 
group in Joliet, June 11, on “Science 
Teaching in the Elementary School.” For 
a summer-session workshop in Pittsburg, 
Kansas, June 14-18, and again at a sum- 
mer conference at Northwestern Univer- 
sity on July 6, Dr. DeYoung discussed 
“International Education.” He talked 
about the Illinois Council on Educational 
Administration at a July 10th meeting of 
the Illinois Association of School Admin- 
istrators at the University of Chicago. 
“Education in Pakistan” was Dr. De- 
Young’s subject for Presbyterian mission- 
aries who were meeting at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York, August 31. 


Dr. Alice M. Eikenberry, assistant pro- 
fessor of the teaching of social science, 
was appointed chairman of a subcom- 
mittee on Audio-Visual Aids for Teacher 
Education in the Social Studies. This sub- 
committee is an integral part of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. 


Dr. Esther L. French, professor of 
health and physical education and head 
of the department of health and physical 
education for women, taught at the State 
University of Iowa during the summer 
and spoke at the Physical Education Con- 
ference held there on June 28-29. 

Dr. Bernice G. Frey, professor of 


health and physical education, spoke on 
the topic “What About Birthdays?” at a 


mother-daughter banquet for the George- 
town High School Girls’ Athletic Associa- 
tion, May 6. 

Dr. Arley F. Gillett, assistant professor 
of health and physical education, served 
as a member of a panel on “Competitive 
Athletics at the Elementary Level’ at 
the third annual Alumni Physical Educa- 
tion Conference at Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, on July 23. 

Dr. Miriam Gray, associate professor of 
health and physical education, taught in 
an advanced folk-dance class, called two 
square dances for evening dances, and 
participated in two dance demonstrations 
at American Squares School, Camp Ihdu- 
hapi, Loretto, Minnesota, which she at- 
tended August 29 to September 5. Earlier 
in the summer she attended the United 
Squares School at Elkhart Lake, Wiscon- 
sin, June 20-25, and the refresher course 
for dance educators held at Connecticut 
College, New London, Connecticut, from 
August 8 to 22. 


John W. Green, assistant professor of 
agriculture, gave a talk at Mazon for the 
25th annual banquet of the Mazon 
Township High School Alumni Associa- 
tion. Mr. Green was principal of the 
High School from 1925-1935. 


Dr. Gertrude M. Hall, director of pub- 
licity, represented Illinois State Normal 
University at the School for Executives 
sponsored by the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education in Buff- 
alo, New York, June 16-19. Following 
that she attended the American College 
Public Relations Association national con- 
vention in New York City. 


Dr. F. Louis Hoover, professor of art 
and director of the division of art edu- 
cation, is editor of Junior Arts and Activ- 
ities, the magazine of creative art activ- 
ities for the classroom. This summer he 
received a special Certificate of Merit in 
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Industrial Marketing’s 16th Annual Busi- 
ness Paper Editorial Achievement Compe- 
tition. The award was for seven articles, 
entitled “City Series,” published in Junior 
Arts and Activities during 1953. 

Dr. Clifford E. Horton, professor of 
health and physical education and direc- 
tor of the division of health and physical 
education, conducted a camp for physi- 
cally handicapped children at Lake 
Bloomington, August 14-28. The group 
was composed of handicapped boys and 
girls from McLean and adjacent counties. 
Counselors were Illinois State Normal 
University students majoring in physical 
education and special education. On 
August 22, Dr. Horton went to Allerton 
Park as a member of the State Commit- 
tee on Outdoor Education to give final 
approval to a proposed State Bulletin on 
Outdoor Education and served as a mem- 
ber of the Editing Committee. 


Verna A. Hoyman, assistant professor 
of English, gave a speech, “Techniques 
for Increasing Interpretation and Reac- 
tion to What is Read for Able Readers,” 
at the Seventeenth Annual Reading Con- 
ference at the University of Chicago, 
July 1, and attended a luncheon meeting 
which selected the theme “Oral Com- 
munications and Reading” for 1955. 


Dr. William R. Lueck, professor of 
education, gave commencement addresses 
entitled “The Lights of Service,” at ele- 
mentary schools in Elkhart and Conger- 
ville on May 25 and 27. His subject at 
the high-school commencement in Waynes- 
ville on May 28 was “The Challenge of 
Leadership.” 


Dr. Stanley S. Marzolf, professor of 
psychology, became president of the IIli- 
nois Psychological Association in July and 
was appointed a member of the Advisory 
Committee for Qualified Psychological 
Examiners by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. On July 29, he ad- 
dressed the Ninth Annual Conference on 


Special Education on the subject “Why 
the Sequelae of Brain Injury Present 
Educational Problems.” 

Dr. Murray Lincoln Miller, director of 
audio-visual education, appeared as a 
witness on June 7 before the Illinois 
Public Employees Pension Commission in 
Springfield, following which the Commis- 
sion authorized a pension bill to be 
drawn up for further consideration. He 
also spoke to the Springfield Rotary Club. 
On June 30, Dr. Miller was invited to be 
a guest at the retirement exercises for 
Lieutenant General Robert W. Harper, 
USAF, at Scott Air Force Base. He spoke 
to summer-session graduate students in 
Audio-Visual Education at Northwestern 
University on July 23 and addressed the 
Rotary Club of Champaign, July 26. 
He attended the Educational Film Li- 
brary Association annual meeting and 
the National Audio-Visual Association 
annual meeting at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel in Chicago, August 1-2. 

Dr. Stanley K. Norton, assistant dean 
of men, gave the commencement address 
at Minooka, May 26. Dr. Norton ac- 
cupied the pulpit of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Marseilles for the six- 
weeks period from May 23 to June 27 
inclusive. 

Dr. Vernon L. Replogle, principal of 
Metcalf Elementary School, participated 
as a consultant for an In-Service Teacher 
Training Workshop for the Bloomington 
Public Schools, June 1-11, and attended 
the “Reviewing Conference” of the Mid- 
west Administration Center at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, May 27-28. 

Candace L. Roell, assistant professor 
of health and physical education, wrote 
an article on “Methods for Large Group 
Instruction in Beginning Golf,” which 
appears in the current Official Sports 
Library for Girls and Women for the Na- 
tional Section for Girls’ and Womens’ 
Sports. 
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Dr. Mary. C. Serra, associate professor 
of education, had an article published in 
the April issue of The Elementary School 
Journal on the “Influence of Reading 
and Experience Writing on Spelling: 
A Case Study.” 

Ethel G. Stein, assistant professor and 
supervising teacher in the eighth grade, 
was the main speaker at the pre-opening 
workshop for the teachers in the Ottawa 
Public Schools on August 31 and served 
as a consultant for discussion groups on 
the theme “Challenging the Child.” 

Dr. Lewis R. Toll, professor of busi- 
ness education and director of the divi- 
sion of business education, attended a 
planning meeting in New York City of 
the executive board of the National As- 


sociation of Business Teacher-Training 
Institutions, June 25-26, as vice-president 
and membership chairman. Dr. Toll pre- 
sided at one of the meetings of the con- 
ference of the Illinois Business Education 
Association at the University of Illinois 
in Urbana, July 13. His article, “Guid- 
ance and Orientation Activities in Gen- 
eral Business,” appeared in the American 
Business Education Yearbook, 1954. 


Dr. Bjarne R. Ullsvik, administrative 
assistant to the president, served as a 
consultant in mathematics on June 15 
and June 23 for workshops sponsored by 
the Rockford Public Schools. He gave 
the summer commencement address at 
Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin, on July 22. 
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